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bility but little discrimination. He gives us
eloquent sentences, but no principles. It was
happily said that Montesquieu ought to have
changed the name of his book from L} Esprit
des Lois to L' Esprit sur les Lois. In the same
manner the philosopher of Palmyra ought to
have entitled his famous work, not " Longinus
on the Sublime," but "The Sublimities of
Longinus." The origin of the sublime is one
of the most curious and interesting subjects
of inquiry that can occupy the attention of a
critic. In our own country it has been discust
with great ability, and, I think, with very
little success, by Burke and Dugald Stuart,
Longinus dispenses himself from all investi-
gations of this nature by telling his friend,
Terentianus, that he already knows everything
that can be said upon the question. It is to
be regretted that Terentianus did not impart
some of his knowledge to his instructor, for
from Longinus we learn only that sublimity
means height, or elevation. This name, so
commodiously vague, is applied indifferently
to the noble prayer of Ajax in the Iliad, and
to a passage of Plato about the human body,
as full of conceits as an ode of Cowley. Hav-
ing no fixt standard, Longinus is right only
by accident He is rather a fancier than a

Modern writers have been prevented by
many causes from supplying the deficiencies
of their classical predecessors. At the time
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